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end of the year, and his death deprived France of her
only great popular leader. After his fall, politics fol-
lowed the old course, and there passed across the stage
a series of short-lived ministries, none of which lasted
more than a year, except one formed by Ferry in
February, 1883. Ferry had formerly been very active
in suppressing the religious orders, but he now declared
himself opposed to the Radicals ; and in spite of their
hostility and his own lack of popularity, he succeeded
by his personal force and ability in so managing the
deputies as to keep himself in office for more than two
years. He was even able to secure the adoption of the
scrutin de liste which had wrecked Gambetta. But
his long tenure of power awoke jealousy and resent-
ment, and when his expedition to Tonquin met with
reverses, the Chamber turned against him. A credit
he asked for was rejected by a vote of more than two
to one, and he resigned, never to hold a portf oho again.
His is not, indeed, the only case in which the Republic
has discarded a politician because he was too strong.

About this time a change began to come over the
condition  of the  parties.1    Their discipline
had   never   been   strict,   for  although   the

various groups were in the habit of holding
caucuses to decide upon their attitude in regard to
questions pending in the Chambers, such determina-
tions had not been absolutely binding, and the members
of a group rarely voted as a unit. But of late years
the lack of discipline had been increasing. Moreover,
the groups themselves had been subdividing and mul-

1 Ci Dupriez, vol. ii. pp. 386-95.